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Art. XII. —CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A System of Universal History in Perspective ; accom- 
panied by an Atlas, exhibiting Chronology in a Picture 
of Nations, and Progressive Geography in a Series of 
Maps. Designed for Schools and Academies. By 
Emma Willard, Principal of Troy Female Seminary, 
Author of " The Republic of America," &c. Hartford ; 
F. H. Huntington. 1835. 8vo. pp. 384. 

The author of this work has for some time been known as 
the Principal of the Female Seminary at Troy, N. Y., an insti- 
tution which ranks among the first of its kind. From the long 
experience and success of Mrs. Willard in teaching, we might 
expect from her a work of no ordinary merit. In this, our anti- 
cipations are not disappointed. Her History evinces careful re- 
search, skill in combining and arranging the materials, and an 
acquaintance with the best method of imparting her knowledge 
to others. The work does not purport to be a minute history 
of the different nations of the earth, but a concise account of 
the most prominent and remarkable events and characters. 
The style is simple and clear, and at the same time free from 
that dry and uninteresting detail too apt to be met with in works 
of this kind. Mrs. Willard has adopted both the ethnographical 
and the chronographical method. When a nation has been but 
little connected with any other, its history has been treated separ- 
ately. When it has intimate relations to others in the way of 
war, commerce, &c, the history of all has been so blended as to 
give one a very good notion of them, both individually and con- 
nectedly. The reflections upon characters and events are judi- 
cious, and always true to the great interests of morality and 
religion. Profane history and tradition are made to illustrate 
and verify many of the events of holy writ. The Atlas appears 
to us to be judiciously designed. First, we have the chronologi- 
cal picture of nations, in which are represented the different 
empires, and the most remarkable persons who have flourished 
in them, together with the dates of the most important events 
both before and after Christ. As these present themselves to 
the eye, they cannot fail to make an impression upon the mind 
of the scholar, and thus assist him essentially in the accomplish- 
ment of his task. Secondly, we have the Progressive Geography 
of the World in a series of maps adapted to the different epochas 
of the history, in which the gradual progress of knowledge and 
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civilization in their work of discovery is presented to the eye. 
In the first map, but a small portion of the globe is represented 
as inhabited by man. In the second and succeeding, the gradual 
spreading of population over larger portions of the earth, down 
to the present time, is exhibited ; and lastly all those countries that 
modern discoveries have made known. These maps show, in a 
striking manner, by what slow and painful steps the great work 
of civilization and refinement has ever proceeded. We like the 
author's division of her subject into three grand parts instead of 
two ; the ancient, the middle, and the modern. This arrange- 
ment will assist the scholar to dispose, in respect to time, the 
different events that he reads of, more correctly than he could 
otherwise do. Apart from the idea of the progress of discovery 
toJae gained by such maps, they are of the greatest use to any 
one who would read history understanding^ ; for surely it is of 
but little consequence to know that an event took place at a 
certain time, unless we also know the part of the globe in which 
it happened, and are thus able to trace its connexion with other 
events contiguous in time or place. Such an exercise will im- 
prove the whole mind, and not strengthen the memory alone, like 
the treasuring up of mere dry historical details. Such a work 
as this History cannot of course be expected to give a scholar all 
the historical knowledge he will want ; but it will be found of 
great assistance to all, both in acquiring and classifying the gene- 
ral facts of history. 



2. — Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Cole- 
ridge. New York. 1836. 

We have read this publication with regret and wonder. It 
has some pleasant anecdotes and agreeable letters. It gives us 
an occasional glimpse of the private life of Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and others, for which we owe the editor some thanks. 
But there is so much mystification in the book, it is so full of 
indirections, accusations, and reproaches, aimed at we know 
not whom, and founded on we know not what, that we are 
tempted while reading to throw it away in disgust. The parts 
furnished by the editor, who appears to have been an intimate 
friend of Coleridge, are indescribably silly. With none of Col- 
eridge's fervid thought, brilliant imagination, and acute discrim- 
ination to sustain him, he is perpetually striving to express his 
vapid commonplaces in the favorite phraseology of the Coleridge 
school. This phraseology is bad enough in the hands of the 
great master ; at best, it is but a vigorous affectation. But when 



